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) impressed with serious thought; and she found 
She was the daughter of William and Rachel | that a narrower way than that in which she had 
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the Fourth mouth, 1756, and was removed by a/ peace. She said to her much beloved sister one 
decline the 30th of the Ninth mouth, 1793. | day, after having been in some (gay company, 
Her mother dicd when she was little more than |‘ This kind of visiting 1 must resign. I do not 
four years of age. Her father, on whose own| know how it may be with thee, but at such 
education not much pains had been bestowed, | times I exert all my powers in such a manner, 
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was 60 sensible of his loss, that he determined | to accommodate myself, to appear agreeable, 
to give his own children as good a one as could | that when I return and reflect, I find I have 


be obtained, within the limitations which should | given all out, but I take nothing in. Her 
slways bound a religious parent in his conduct father, of eourse, would express his disapproba- 
to his cbildren. Desirable accomplishments | tion of time thus spent, and said that he saw 
may be pure shased at too dear a rate; and when |in ita snare. She acknowledged that he was 
the acquisition of them really interferes with | right, and soon began to alter her course. She 
the more important learning—the learning of | yielded to one impression of duty after another, 
him who is meek and lowly of heart—it is time | until in a few years she became a very Teligious 
for the Christian parent, at least, to be closely! character; and, as the influence she had with 
on his watch. Thus limited, her father saw the| many of the younger elass was great, a very 
advantaye of mental acquirements; and his} useful one. The sequel will show that ske had 
parent al care was repaid by the acuteness and | learned to.say, I am an unprofitable servant. 
diligence of his daughter. She remained for about twenty years a much 
She quickly imbibed instruction, and was so| esteemed member of cur religious Society, but 
fond of being taught, that she was often held | often endured great depression, and even conflict 
up as an example by those who instructed her. | of spirit; not only from the sense, with which 
Her disposition was lively and volatile ; yet she | her mind was touched, of the state, the lqw state 
was not observed to make any wide deviation | of the church; but from frequent apprehensions 
from the simplicity of her profession. This, | that she might be called to winister to its wants 
however, was rather owing to the watchful care | by a public testimony. Her last illness was 
of her pious father, than to her own self-re-|lingering. It afforded ample time for retrospect, 
straint. Without that, there is reason to fear|and for application of heart to Him who can 
that she would have wandered far astray. For, | supply every want of his humble and dependent 
notwithstanding her youth was so carefully | children; and she was mercifully enabled to 
guarded, she admitted many things to a share of | avail herself of the opportunity. 
her regard, which, when she was fully awakened| In the forepart of her confinement she was 
to a sense of her spiritual state, she found it her| deeply tried with the desertion of that good in 
duty to resign. One of her great amusements | which she had delighted, and with painful ap- 
was reading, and ber reading was far from being prehensions that her day’s work, when weighcd 
confined to profitable books. In the choice, too, | in the balance of the sanctuary, would be found 
of her associates, she sometimes loved to be! wanting. Her conflicts were great; she dwelt 
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much in retirement, and was very cautious of 
relating to others what her soul was passing 
through. But about three months befure her 
decease, she found freedom to open her mind to 
her sister, her most intimate friend, She con- 
fessed that if she had erred, it had not been for 
want of knowledge; but that a full portion of 
divine light had been granted to her. ‘I now 
see,’ said she, ‘it is an awful thing to be found 
earefuliy acting in conformity to it. By this 
light, im my early years, my understanding hath 
been often opened, not only to see clearly into 
my own state, but also into the states of others; 
some of whom I seem clear of; and this I count 
a favor. My bodily weakness is such, from com- 
plicated causes, that I should find it difficult, if 
now required of me, to obtain relief.’ 

On a certain occasion she was sending a mes- 
sage to her brother’s wife, and delivered it nearly 
thas: ‘Thou mayest give my love to my sister, 
and tell her I should be glad to see her, as soon 
as her conditiou will render it prudent. And thou 
mayest also tell her that my mind is so centred 
in deep, inward quiet, that I feel resigned and 
weaned. Qh, that I could give her an idea of 
what [ now enjoy in thisstate! Were ten thou- 
sand worlds offered, I would not accept them in 
exchange for it, nor change this bed of sickness 
for the most prosperous condition that could be | 
placed in my view. No human help that could 
be administered would be adequate to what | now 
feel. Al is made up in this deep inward quiet.’ 

Some weeks after this, when she had been 
conversing with her sister respecting her secret 
conflicts of later years, and expressing her faith 
that her multiplied transgressions were washed 
away, she added, ‘I think I have seen, more 
particularly of late, that the state of the church 
triumphant is not more glorified than the mem- 
vers of the church militant would be, at seasons, | 
if they had faith to believe, and in the cxercise 
of this faith, carefully occupied, in deep abase- | 
ment, with their several gifts. How precious 
would be their fellowship! How would they 
participate with purified spirits in union and 
communion! Oh, how I long that those in the 
miuistry would keep their places! Then indeed, 
I do believe, they and all the living members 
of the mystical body would know, in a much 
larger degree than they do, a partaking together 
of the glorified state. But thea,’ she faintly 
and movingly added, ‘I know it is difficult to 
believe this possible, whilst engaged in conflict 
and dismay; especially when we remember the 
manifold infirmities which encompass us, during 
our continuance in these shackles of mortality.’ 

On the 24th of the Ninth month, which did 
not precede her departure one week, she made 
an effort to clasp in her arms her sister, who 
was then sitting by her; and she said, in a very 
moving manner, and with a flood of tears, ‘O, 
my sister, how have I desired that thy mind 


and mine may be strengthened in the hour that 
is approaching!’ In this she alluded to her dis- 
solution. ‘If I durst have asked for it, for thy 
sake my language would have been, “If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me;” bat I dare 
not; for how do | know, if my life was given 
at my request, what might afterwards follow: 
what flaw, or what stain | might contract.” 

The following day, when her sister, who had 
sat up with her a part of the night, was about 
to take her leave, Elizabeth, looking at her 
tenderly, said, ‘OQ, my dear sister, thy distress 
moves me, though it appears very endearing. 
But let my confidence be thy stay, beeause the 
the arm that is underneath is worthy to be 
trusted in. It is worthy, for it will be found 
sufficient. I feel that 1 dare lean upon it. It 
hath been my support ; and be thou satisfied that 
this dispensation is all in wisdom. I have 
seen it clearly; and if the help which has 
hitherto been mercifully afforded do but con- 
tinue, I trast I shall be able to take the cup 
with resignation, and keep in patience to the 
end. Bat, if ever, through the pain of the 
body, I should let drop an impatient expression, 
do thou deal faithfully with me, and be sure to 
tell me of it; for on this head I have many fears.’ 

She was much distressed with difficulty of 
breathing ; and on one occasion, when ber sis- 
ter, who had been endeavoring to give her some 
assistance, said to her, ‘What shall I do for 
thee? I do not know how thou supportest 
these sore nights ;’ she replied, with great sweet- 
ness, but very emphatically, ‘Oh, they are 
mixed with constant goodness—constaut good- 
ness.’ 

In the morning of the 27th, she said divers 
things respecting the children of her brother 
and sister Benson, and respecting the close and 
intimate union which sbe and her sister had 
been favored with. ‘Qh,’ said she, ‘how | 
wish that thy dear Abigail and Rachel may be 
thus united! Press it upon their minds. It is 
a point of importance for children of the same 
parents, to cultivate a tender regard and sym- 
pathy with each other. It is difficult for the 
best chosen friends to enter so intinidtely into 
the varied circumstances and difficulties that 
attend our allotments in life, as two sisters who 
seek to have the divine cement, to strengthen the 
natural bond of union. My early friendships 
were carried too far, and on this account a weight 
of condemnation ensued; for I found that | 
had been planting heavens of my own, and 
earths of my own; and when the day of the 
Lord came, which burns like an oven, I saw all 
these pleasant pictures were to be destroyed.’ 

To her sister's husband, she said thus: ‘ As 
to the intimations of encouragement which | 
have received from man, that my spirit was al- 
ready a pure spirit, I have never been permitted 
to build upon, or draw consolation from them ; 
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but in the deepest and darkest plunges I have 
had, unworthy, totally unworthy as I have felt 
myself, and all I had to hope for was divine 
mercy, my faith has not failed, that he who 
said to the leper, “I will, be thou clean,” was 
able to render me me ¢ to associate with saints 
and angels, and the spirits of the just already 


made perfect. I can now freely mention, that 
if I bad been perfectly obedient to the vocation 
wherewith I was called, I was intended to have 
filled up a different station in the church, from 
what L have done. Whether my life might 
thereby have been prolonged or not, is hid from 
me; but if in this I have erred, I hope it is 
washed away. Though I have sometimes looked 
at the separation of the spirit from the body 
with fear and apprehension; yet it is now wholly 
taken away. My last two nights have been 
sweet nights. Death has lost all its terrors, and 
I feel the grave will have no victory over me.’ 

A few nights previous to her departure, she 
often spoke of her father, as she had frequently 
done before, in very affecting terms. She said 
that she was satisfied that his spirit was sweetly 
centred in celestial regions; that she had often 
been permitted to hold sweet communion with 
it; and added, ‘ Ah! I feel he is gathered.’ 

She desired her sister’s husband to read that 
passage in the Revelation, where it is said, 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord;” 
and when he took the Bible, she said, ‘Thou 
mayest read the whole chapter.’ This being 
done, a solemn pause ensued. 

Her own brother was now also with her; and 
with great calmness, and very distinctly, she 
thus expressed herself: ‘I have been thinking 
much this day of the passages which have now 
been read; but I did not recollect they were 
uttered through so much distressing experience. 
I am convinced that a submission to the crucify- 
ing power must be witnessed—a submission to 
that which alone can make a separation between 
joints and marrow, between the precious and the 
vile; all must be crucified, before they can be 
profitably understood, or opened to our under- 
standings. But as the unfolding of them is pa- 
tiently waited for, in child-like simplicity, these 
mysteries will be revealed to us: especially, as 
we become redeemed from the wisdom of the 
world, and all its pollutions, and follow the Lamb 
immaculate in perfect simplicity—follow him 
whithersoever he is pleased to lead us, without 
grasping at too much, being assured that suffi- 
cient hath been, and will hereafter be, revealed 
tous. As we are thus content to follow him in 
all his manifestations, we shall experience a 
measure of the new birth, or of the new life 
unto righteousness, to be so formed in us, that 
whether he may lead, or put us forth into rer- 
vice, or we may be led in a way incomprehensi- 
ble to our fellow-pilgrims, it will be enough. 
For in this total surrender of our wills to the 


Divine will, in which we are enabled to say, 
Work with me, as it seemeth good unto thee, 
the great name will be equally glorified. For 
his glory consists in our doing his will; but 
this requires the total surrender of all our facul- 
ties; of all we have, and of all we are, to him: 
and however deeply we may be tried, whatever 
we may have to pass through in this life, or in 
death, it will be our support. The evidence of 
it hath been to me as the shadow of a mighty 
rock in a weary land. 

I have been much tried with poverty, and 
[have] passed through many sore conflicts, even 
|during this sickness; but my trust and confi- 
| dence remain unshaken, that as we are stayed 

upon his name, which is his power, though we 
may be brought to the balance of the sanctuary, 
and [it] may appear poised, as to the weight of 
a hair, and we, not being permitted to see how 
it preponderates, or how it may turn with us, 
may be surrounded with deep dismay; yet as 
we have been willing to surrender ourselves 
wholly unto him, he will make up every appa- 
rent deficiency. In this purified state, we shall 
have to behold Zion a safe hiding place, and 
Jerusalem a quict habitation; so secure, that 
not one of her stakes can be removed, nor one 
of her cords be broken ! 

‘Had not my confidence been in prospects 
and convictions like these, I know not what I 
should have done in this trying hour. It is all 
I have to lean upon, and I feel its support.’ 
After a pause, she added, ‘ And now, my beloved 
brothers and sisters, do you remember this my 
dying testimony.’ 

About six, on Second-day morring, the 30th, 
her sister went to her, and said, [ think I have 
now strength to say, I do freely resign thee. I 
humbly hope thy request will be granted, as I 
verily believe the Lord has heard it; and that 
his arms will be round about thee to the end.’ 
Elizabeth replied, ‘I am thankful to hear thee 
say so.’ She continued to the close perfectly 
clear and sensible, said, in a sweet frame of 
mind, something further testifying ber love for 
her sister, and in about balf an hour, without 
the least apparent emotion, passed quietly 
away.— Piety Promoted. 





No Goop Deep Lost.—Philosophers tel! us, 
that since the creation of the world not one 
single particle of matter has ever been lost. It 
may have passed into new shapes: it may have 
combined with other elements—may have floated 
away in smoke or vapor—but is not lost. It 
will come back again in the dew-drop or the 
rain: it will spring up in the fiber or the plant, 
or paint itself in the rose-leaf. Through all its 
transformations, Providence watches over and 
direc's it still. Even so it is with every holy 
thou-ht, or heavenly desire, or humble aspira- 
tion, or generous and self-denying effort. It 
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may escape our observation: we may be unable 
to follow it; but it is an clement of the moral 
world, and it is not lost ! 


LETTERS OF RICHARD REYNOLDS. 
To S. Lroyp. 

Ketley, 17th of Twelfth Month, 1777. 

Thou asks me “how I feel myself as to 
the late news from America.” I do feel and 
sympathize with our suffering friends on that 
continent, and am sorry for the effusion of blood 
the contest occasions ; but with respect to the po- 
litical justness or injustice of either party, I do 
not feel about it. My opinion, were I capable 
of forming a right one, would have no influence, 
and as consistently with my profession I can do 
nothing, I think it is best to say nothing. Were 
I a man of fighting principles, perhaps I might 
both say and do, at least I should think it right to 
support the cause I espoused mediately or im- 
mediately, by acting myself, or hiring others to 
act; but as I trust I have been favored to have 
a sight, if not an experience, of a state in which 
there can be no wars or fightings, so I think it 
my duty to pity and pray for those I believe to 
be wrong, and to acquiesce in every dispensation 
of Providence, with a steady belief that all 
things will work together for good to those who 
love God, with an earnest endeavor +o evince my 
love to him, by keeping his commandments, and 
in particular the new commandment of loving 
one another. The lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ency, the love of the world, and consequent de- 
generacy of our Society, has been long loudly 
and justly matter of complaint; perhaps suffer- 
ings may be necessary, in a Society capacity: I 
wish the present may be effectual; if not, I 
might be allowed to say in, general, what I have 
often secretly said for mysclf in particular, that 
if nothing but sufferings would make me per- 
fect, may I experience them in the kind, num- 
ber and degree, the Lord should see meet for 
that purpose, and so still prays, 

Thy affectionate friend. 


Liverpool, 4th of Fourth Month, 1791. 

My pear Son:—I fully intended to have 
written sooner, but one thing or another has pre- 
vented me. But though I have omitted writing 
to thee for so manyudays, I believe I may say 
that not one has-passed without my thinking of 
thee. I am not imsensible of the temptations to 
which youth is ineident, or the dangers to which 
thy situation exposes thee; and frequently have 
I rejoiced with thankfulness to the Almighty 
preserver of men, that thou hast been enabled 
to conduct thyself hitherto with so great a de- 
gree of circumspection and plainness, consistent 
with the religious profession we are making, as 
well as reputably amongmen. Swift are the ap- 
proaches of old age upon thy parents: nor slight 
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| the occasions of sorrow to which of late years 


they have been subjected. As, next to their 
| own conduct, the conduct of their children must 
affect their happiness, so they cannot but regard 
_ with tender anxiety every indication of increased 
| danger, and with painful apprehension every re- 
laxation of essential duty. Connected with my 
remembrance of thee, before I set out, as well 
as since I came here, has been the exhortation, 
accompanied with the promise of our Lord, 
“Seek first the kingdom of God, and his righte- 
ousness, and all these (necessary) things shall 
be added unto you’—and earnest are my 
prayers that such may be thy choice, that 
such may be thy experience—then will every 
duty, whether religious or civil, be duly per- 
formed ; and that preference given to the high- 
est, which its superior obligation requires and 
justifies, and our esteem and our practice of it 
be in proportion to its greater importance. As 
such, religious meetings as the means of obtain- 
ing the blessing of preservation, as well as an 
occasion of thankfulness for it, will be gladly as 
wellas diligently attended, andan humble reverend 
exercise of spirit maintained in worshipping God, 
who is a Spirit, and who is mercifully attentive 
to such worshippers; or, as it is graciously ex- 
pressed, “‘seeketh such to worship him.” It 
was a disappointment to me that I did not see 
thee at our monthly meeting the day before we 
set out. I attributed the omission to some secu- 
lar engagement, though thy brother did not 
know what particular business prevented thee. 
Let me caution thee against giving way in that 
particular: every omission of dutv, as well as 
every commission of evil, not only increases the 
difficulty, but lessens our power in future; nor 
should we be unmindful of the influence of our 
example in faithfully bearing that testimony, as 
well as in supporting every otber branch of our 
Christian profession. Besides its effect upon 
those who are younger, or in any manner de- 
pendent upon us, it is sometimes, perhaps often, 
of service to others, when we do not think of it 
ourselves. I have experienced the benefit of it 
from others formerly, and sometimes in my at- 
tendance of the quarterly meetings of the iron 
masters, which I have considered as times of pe- 
culiar trial, and have often gone to them with 
fear as well as dislike. But even there, the con- 
duct of some who have kept their places and acted 
consistently, has done me good and been a com- 
fort and strength unto me, as the contrary has 
sorrowfully affucted me; the remembrance of 
which, and the expectation of thy being about 
to go to the same places on the same occasion, 
has, at this time, as before now, excited in my 
heart strong desires for thy preservation. And, 
I trust, He who has hitherto preserved thee 
thus far as thou hast been preserved, will con- 
tinue his protection and renew the visitation of 
his love to thee—and may thy obedience to 
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every manifestation of his will concerning thee, | apostles! How little to forms and ceremonies ! 
however apparently small or trivial the requisi- | The Jewish religion had been one of forms and 
tion, increase thy peace, as it will also increase | ceremonies in detail without number ; nearly all 
thy strength to perform, as well as capacity to| power was in the priesthood. All this had been 
understand his law. perverted and abused to the very utmost extent 
I have written quite as much as I expected or | of human wickedvess. The Christian dispensa- 
intended. I trust thou wilt accept it as — tion came and swept off every vestige of these 
ceeding from the most affectionate desire for thy | forms and ceremonies and the whole framework 
happiness, which will be some consolation under | | of priestly power ; it re-enacted the whole moral 
afflictions that cannot be altogether unknown to | law, in terms so comprehensive and so simple as 
thee, but can only be adequately conceived as | | apparently to leave no escape to the evasive in- 
they can only be so felt by a parent. May thou, | genuity of erring man. It laid down no long 
my dear son, have the foundation for hoping for array of man’s duties to God; but commanded 
happiness in that relation (should it ever be) him to love God with all his heart, and all his 
thine) which is to be derived from contributing | soul, and all his mind; and instead of a long 
to ours by thy religious and circumspect con-| line of man’s duties to his fellow, he is simply 
duct, as well as continued kind and dutiful de-| enjoined to love his neighbor as himself. “On 
portment to us, and which has been some alle- these two commandments’’ are made to “ hang 
viation of the sorrows and some support to the all the law and the prophets.” There is no 
weakness incident to the situation fast approach- form of church government implied in these 
ing old age, as well as a mother who loves thee commands, which clearly import that man’s 
and unites in prayers to God for thee, as, in an great duty to God and his fellow-man can only 
especial manner, to those of | be discharged by a personal performance. All 
Thy affectionate father, | that is contained in the writings of the apostles 
RicuarD Reynoxps. | (in the teachings of Christ there is nothing) is 

so dim and shadowy in outline, we are forced to 

THE THIRST FOR POWER IN MATTERS OF _ the conclusion it was not intended to set up au- 
RELIGION. thoritatively any form of church government, 

There is no craving of the human heart more nor to convey the impression that the subject 
strongly written in human history, than that was of any vital import. If the form adopted 
after power. It is no more strongly written in by the apostles and thus slightly traced, be 
political than in ecclesiastical history: but its deemed obligatory, certainly the manner in which 
exhibitions, hateful and mischievous everywhere, it is handed down to us by its authors admonish- 
are still more so in whatever concerns religion. es that we should not magnify the importance of 
It is the tendency of human nature, exhibited in | that which is so little dwelt upon by those who 
every religious denomination, to obtain all the framed it. It was because Christ appeared in 
power and influence it can. This tendency in |the garb of poverty, and without any of the 
the primitive churches led to their ruin and to | | power or pomp or riches of this world, that the 
the rise of the papal power. Every minister and | Jews rejected him with such disdain ; being 
teacher and church-officer felt that if he bad | wedded to these things, they could not believe 
more power he could do more good, not remem-| in the reality of His mission who condemned 
bering his own weakness, and the corrupting in-| and denounced them. This spirit, manifested 
fluences of power; not calling to mind that | so strongly by the Jews, is not extinct to this 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world | day, but has been equally visible in every age 
to confound the wise, and the weak things of | of the Christian era. It was with great diffi- 
the world to confound the things which are | culty the first converts at Jerusalem could believe 
mighty.” God works by human agencies, but | the gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles; 
He gives no right, and takes away all pretence | that they could be brought to give up the prac- 
of these agencies, or any ‘flesh to glory in bis | tice of cireumcision, the observance of days and 
presence.” feasts, aud other Jewish forms and regulations, 
The thirst for power, the rage to govern, in-| and bring themselves to the simple requirements 
fects more or less the mass and the individuals | of a purely spiritual worship. In reality, no- 
of every religious denomination ; it reaches to- | thing was left of Jewish forms, for this spirit to 
wards everything in men’s conduct, and every- | feed upon ; and to remove every pretext in regard 
thing in their opinions. Thus men, themselves | to days,—as, otherwise, there would seem to be 
weak, fallible, and the prey of temptation, |a great propriety in adopting the Seventh day 
strive after a power which does not belong | of the week as the day of Christian worship,— 
to them, which they have not wisdom to wield, | even that was changed, lest it should come to be 
and which, if obtained, saps their morals and | regarded rather as a continuance of the Jewish 
ruins their souls. How little countenance is | Sabbath than as a day appointed by Christians 
given to church domination by anything con-|for rest from labor and for religious services. 
tained in the lives or teachings of Christ and his |The necessity of that change is made plain 
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enough by the whole history of Christianity ; | 
even now, many enforce the observance of the 
first day of the week, in the same terms, and 
under the same sancti ns as those which are ap- 
plied in the Old Testament to the seventh day. 
It would be incredible, if the like were not 
seen upon all sides, and more or less in every 
form of Christianity, how this spirit of clogging 
its pure system with excrescences, which in few 
instances have been of any use, and in very 
many of incalevlable injury, this putting new 
wine into old bottles, has prevailed from the days 
cf the apostles down to this moment. Itis a 
spirit which may be lesing some of its strength, 
but which yet exerts its power with extraordina- 
ry vigor; having its root in some of the worst 
vices of the human heart, it cannot readily be | 
extirpated. The more numerous these excres- 
cences upon the Christian system, the more nu- 
merous are the pretexts for buman agencies, and 
for the exercise of spiritual power. They were 
piled on for ages by the Romish church. Pro- 
testants have not only failed to cast off all these 
accumulations, but adopt many of their own in- 
vention or selection. It is in regard to the adop- 
tion or rejection of these, that some of the most 
violent religious coutroversies have been carried 
on, and in regard to which the greatest religious 


low-men: it asks an exemplification of its purity 
and power in their lives and conversation.— New 


Themes for the Protestant Clergy. 


From Past meridian. 
A NEW EXISTENCE. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
“ Oh soldier of the cross, away with dreams! 
Bright on thy brow eternal glory streams, 
[a faith, in love, in wisdom’s steadfast mind, 


Arise and leave this moonlight camp behind.” 
Bishop Burgess. 


If it is wrong to disparage the season of age, 
which so few reach, over the hidden pitfalls of 
time, it is unwise to regard only with reluctance 
aud terror, the transition to another life. To 
depart from this world is as necessary to the 
completion ofour pilgrimage, as to have entered 
it; a point of existence not to be evaded, a con- 
summation of what was here begun. 

Do we not bear within ourselves, the essen- 
tial argument and proof of future existence? 
Even a heathen shall beautifully answer this 
question, the clear minded Xenophon: “ When 
1 consider the boundless activity of our minds, 
the remembrance we have of things past, our 
foresight of what is to come, when I reflect on 
those noble discoveries and improvements that 


animosity and uncharitableness have been dis- | those mind; have achieved, | am persuaded, and 
played. The Lord’s supper, an institution of | out of all doubt, that a nature which hath in 


the simplest possible kind, was the subject of itself such excellent things cannot possibly be 


rank abuse in the day of the apostles, and has | mortal.’’ 


ever since, in various ways, been the subject of 
singular perversion. The simple emblem of | 
purification in baptism has been the subject of | 
like abuse; and because a man may simply 

wash his face or hands or feet, or may bathe his 

whole body in the water, in either of which cases 

the emblem is equally significant, a controversy 

is waged with heat, not only whether baptism 

implies washing or bathing, but whether it car- 

ries with it regeneration. The ceremony of 
washing the feet has been observed among Ro- 

manists, in a manner which is a perfect mockery 

of that humility its appointment was intended 

to promote and signify : among Protestants it is 

wholly neglected. The fondness for ceremony 

and outward forms does not reach so low as this 

act of humility, which is as clearly enjoined as 

the Lord’s supper. 

The beautiful and sublime simplicity of the 
Christian religion is thus continually sacrificed 
by attempts to improve—to build upon it; its 
progress is continually impeded by loading its 
movements with inoumerable additions of man’s 
invention. It asks none of these aids or accom- 
paniments. It can live through all these abuses; 
it can save many of those who are unwittingly 
guilty of them. It requires no superstructure 
of man’s devising, no adornment or trickery of 
his wisdom : it asks its votaries to give their af- 
fections to God, and their services to their fel- 


Is not this brief life so fitted and adjusted to 
another, as to form but one existence? Like 
apartments in a well-arranged mansion, they har- 
monize and are insymmetry, May we not pass 
from one to the other, with confidence in the 
Builder and Master of the mansion? If the pas- 
sage be dark, is there not a lamp at each extrem- 
ity, placed there by His hand “ who hath con- 
quered Death and brought life and immortality 
to light through the Gospel?” 

A saintly man drawing near his last hour, 
said to me, “ That other world is as clear, 
and as near, as the entrance into the next room.” 

Raising his emaciated hand, with a great bright- 
ness of his eye, he added, “I had rather enter 
that next room than to remain longer bere, for 
in that pleasant room are more of my friends 
than in this. ” 

““ Why are we spared so long ?”’ is sometimes 
the half-murmuring question of the aged, for 
whom the novelties of life are extinguished. The 
remark is an implication of unerring wisdom. As 
long as breath is lent, there will be some duty to 
perform, some enjoyment to partake, some right 
word to be spoken, some prayer to be sent up- 
ward, some point of Christian example to be 
made complete. It would be well to bear in 


-in our hearts the motto of a poet : 


‘* How well is ours :—how long, permit to Heaven.” 
Were our fears and anxieties less devoted to 
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the circumstances of leaving this life, than to the 
danger of failing in those duties on which the 
welfare of a future one depends, it were better for 
us new and ever after. 

The dark winged angel who is appointed to 
summon us to a new existence, is often arrayed 
with imaginary terrors, and represented as the 
foe of our race. A quaint writer has recommend- 
ed that we should “keep on good terms with 
Death.”’ It would be indeed wise to make him 
our friend, to speak no ill of him, to be ready 
fur him, and to meet him without fear. 

‘| am dying ” said Washington, when a sharp 
sickness of twenty-four hours cut offhis span of 
sixty-seven years, “ but [ am not afraid to die.” 
Sometimes a new and strange courage comes to 
the Christian with death, though he might “ all 
his lifetime have been subject to bondage.” 
The diffident, who shrank ever fron his fellow- 
man, has been heard to open his mouth bolily, 
and to speak beautiful things of the world to 
come. To the weak-spirited and oppressed, he 
appears as a deliverer. Tyranny hath power no 
more. The fears and hopes that were born in 
dust and dwelt there, fade away. The eye that 
grows dim to these iower skies, kindles with the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

Friends! brethren and sisters, already far ad- 
vanced on the journey to another life, who 

“Nightly pitch the moving tent 

A day’s march nearer home, ” 
are we afraid ? Why should we be? Who pro- 
vided for us before we entered this state of pro- 
bation? Whose eye “ saw our substance yet be- 
ing imperfect?’”’ Who took care of us when we 
knew Him not? Will he forget us now that we 
are his servants ? 

To loosen the bonds of affection, and depyrt 
from those who are most dear, needs the exercise 
ofa strong, implicit faith. If there are any in 
that circle, whose helplessness or absorbing love 
render them apparently dependent on us for pro- 
tection or happiness, let us endeavor serenely to 
leave them on the Everlasting arm. 

A statesman during a disastrous period in 
the civil wars of England, being appointed to a 
foreign embassy, was listerfing to the violent tu- 
mult of a stormy sea, the night before his em- 
barkation, and reflecting on the perilous condition 
of his native land, until his troubled miad for- 
bide sleep. A* confidential servant who accom- 
panied him, perceiving his distress, said 

“Sir, do you not think God governed the 
world well, before you came into it?” 

“ Undoubtedly. ” 

“ Sir do you not think he will govern it as 
well when you are gone out of it?” 

“ Certainly. ” 

“Sir, pray excuse me, but do you not think 
that you may trust Him to govern it quite as 
well, while you do live?” 

The reproof overcame his perturbation, who 
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was about to undertake a tempestuous voyage, 
burdened with heavy cares. Its spirit might in- 
struct us. Porthose whom we contemplate leav- 
ing with such anxiety, we might be powerless to 
protect if we remained behind. 

The calamities of life would overtake them, 
sickness would smite them, and sorrow find a 
passage to their hearts, and we could not shield 
them. “ We could not deliver our darling from 
the lion.” We would, therefore, confidently 
trust them and ourselves to an Almighty Hand, 
and filled with holy fuith, respond to the words 
of a powerful writer, “ We have nothing to do 
with death but to defy it, to lift up our heads 
and look above it.” 

He is but the mere loosener of the cords 
that moor us to the shores of time, the dissolver 
of the cement that attaches to the things that 
pevi~h in the using. 

What we have to do with it, is to despise it ; 
not to prepare to meet it, but to prepare to meet 
our God, 

Nature might herself instruct us, by the calm 
aspect with which she meets her own changes. 

‘¢ How quiet shows the tvoodland scene ! 
Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay servne, 
Like holy men wh: n age is won, 
Such calm old age, as conscience pure 
And self command ng h arts «ensure, 
Waiting th~ summons of the sky, 
Content to live and not afraid to die.” 
Jontent, and not afraid. That is a blessed 
Christian motto. Yet we would add still more. 
| Should we not be happy to pass into whatever 
state of existence God shall designate? Look 
at the bird. It hath gathered neither into store- 
house or barn. Its food hath been from the 
garner of the broad, green earth, and its life a 
music-strain. The blasts of autumn come. Its 
empty nest trembles amid the leafless beughs. 
It must speed its way to another clime. Does 
it linger? Does it doubt? Nay, it spreads an 
unreluctant wing into the tractle+s ether. 

So go thou forth, O Soul! It is God’s universe. 
Thou can’st not pass beyond His jurisdiction. 

His grace is sufficient for thee. Living or 
dying we would obey the eloquent injunction of 
the prophet, to “seek him who maketh the 
seven stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of 
death into the morning.” Let us briag our will 
into conformity with His will, and catch the 
spirit of the dying prayer of Bishop Jewel, 
“Lord, now let thy servant depart in peace.’’ 

“ Lord, suffer thy servant to come unto thee.” 

“Lord, receive my spirit.” 

“T have not so lived, as to be ashamed of 
having lived; neither do I fear death, for God 
is merciful. Father thy will be done. Thy 
will I say, and not mine.” 

“ Lo, this is my day. To day shall I quickly 
come unto thee. This day shall I see my Lord Je- 
sus—thou O Lord, who hast been my only hope.” 
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But in what attitude shall we stand, and how 
shall we occupy ourselves, when the time and 
strength for active service have passed away? 
The answer is, Wait. 

The waiting graces are beautiful. They im- 
ply readiness. We cannot quietly wait any 
great event for which we are unprepared. Let 
us have oil in our lamps and cherish every gen- 
tle and holy affection. 

Wait! It is an honorable service. An an- 
cient warrior put on his armour and braced him- 
self upright when the footstep of death stole 
upon him. “TI have never turned my back on 
any foe, while I lived,” said he, “and I will 
look the last one in the face.” 

Wait bravely, therefore, in Christian armour, 
the opening of that gate which leads to a higher 
existence. 

Wait, with a smile, the ministry of the last 
messenger. 

Ask not when he cometh, or where or in what 
manner. Stipulate nothing. Poor pensioner 
on God’s free merey, question not, distrust not. 
His time is the best time. 

When it shall come, may we have grace to let 
the frail tent of this body calmly fall, and _put- 
ting our hand into the piereed hand of a Re- 
deemer, with a song of praise, go forth to “ the 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 15, 1855. 


Dr. Henry H. Smrru, Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Pennsylvania, thus describes 
the improvementsin Printing, which he witnessed 


in a recent visit to the Industrial Exhibition at 
Paris. 

Among the objects at present attracting the at- 
tention of the professional man as well as of all 
visitors to Paris, might be mentioned the Indus- 
trial Exhibition, or the collections of objects of 
manufactures, fine arts, &c., now made through 
the influence of the Emperor. The many points 
of interest which it presented, the beauty of its 
articles, and the varied thoughts which such a 
collection would naturally excite, might all be 
found worthy of description, but I must limit 
myself to the mention of one article, which, from 
its great influence on the progress of scientific 
medicine, as well as the other departments of 
learning, may be regarded as coming more prop- 
erly within the limits of the discourse of the pres- 
ent occasion. [I allude to the improvements in 
printing. With all the additions that have re- 
cently been made in this important and universally 
useful art, it has yet been felt that the progress of 
‘ machinery had not been brougt to bear sufficient- 
ly on the composition and distribution of type, 
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to enable the printer to set an author’s thoughts 
to letters, with a rapidity which should corres. 
pond with the rapid progres of theage. The tel- 
egraph, it is true, prints our words almost as rap- 
idly as uttered, and sends them flying to the four 
quarters of the globe with lightning speed; 
whilst steam strikes off its thousand impressions 
per hour, and traverses oceans in a few days to 
expedite the dissemination of useful learning. 
Still, this is not fast enough. The extension of 
knowledge has been delayed, and the mighty tor- 
rent of ideas has been checked, by the fact that 
between the outpourings of an active mind, and 
the impression of its ideas on paper, there stood 
the slow, heavy, lumbering mass of human hands 
in the persons of compositors, who, though won- 
derfully nimble, are yet unequal to the task 
thrown upoa them. This obstacle, it is now ap- 
parent, is about to be removed, and mechanical 
ingenuity begins to indicate sufficiently clearly 
its power of multiplying the rapidity of action, 
if it dues not supplant the compositor’s fingers. 
The machine that is to accomplish this has now 
assumed a tangible shape, in the ingenious inven- 
tion of Christian Sorenson, of Copenhagen. Eight 
years since, this mechanician, brought into notice 
his ‘* Machine compositoire,”’ which enabled him 
to set up type with considerable rapid ty. Like 
most primary inventions, it was, however, not 
perfect, and required the improvements which 
time and experience alwaysadd. Now, he has 
brought it to such a condition that one man can, 
by a very simple mechanism, set up sixteen lines 
in four minutes, or four lines in a minute, or 
about one letter in a second, and then, having 
done this, can slide all the type into a common 
receptacle, and rearrange, or distribute them, let- 
ter by letter, in their proper places. Those of 
you who are familiar with printing will readily 
understand the wonders of this, and those who 
are not, need only remember that, in printing, 
all the letters are united indiscriminately, yet re- 
quire to be subsequently so arranged for fufure 
use that all the A, B, C, &c., should be assorted 
by themselves, and this is now done by the ma- 
chine compositoire with great accuracy and rapid- 
ity. Without entering into a minute description 
of it, I would mention that its general appear- 
ance and arrangement is as follows: A small ma- 
hogany case about half the size of a piano, presents 
at one end a number of keys, which, like those 
of the musical instrument, represent certain let- 
ters. These, when played on by the compositor’s 
fingers, are so arranged as to open little slides 
beneath boxes in which the type have been slid 
by the machinery, and whence they readily slip 
into thir position in the “ stick, ’’ or into the 
formation of a word. The means by which this 
is accomplished is as follows: Each type, inclu- 
ding stops, Xe., has a notch or groove on its side, 
which corresponds with the perforations in a re- 
volving plate. Thus A has one notch, B two, 
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Diep, On the 30th of last month, after a long, 
protracted and severe illness, at the residence of 
her parents in Gwynedd, Montgomery Co., in the 
29th year of her age, Rurn Ann SHOEMAKER, 
aughter of Joseph and Phebe Shoemaker, mem- 
ers of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


&c.,; these type being once placed indiserimi- 
nately in a large funnel-shaped piece on the 
top of the machine, are shaken so that they 


slide to the end of the funne! ; where, by means d 
of a series of little grooves, they are gradually | }, 


made to assume the vertical position, with such | 
certainty that the letter end of the type comes | 
uppermost. The flat plate with perforations cor- | 
responding to the grooves in each type, is con- | 
stantly revolving beneath the end of the funnel, | 
and as the valve underneath each opening is | 
touched by the piano key as played on by the | 
compositor, the proper letter at once slips into its | 
place on the stick, the stick becomes filled, or 
one line is set up; it is pushed out of the way 
and another takes its place, until a whole page or 
form is ready for the press. This machine, as | 
far as its composing powers, is, I believe, pretty | 
generally known ; but the difficulties attendant 
on the distributing or rearranging of the type | 
when in “pi” according to the letters, has 
seemed insuperable until the attempt of Mr. So- | 
renson. A very slight modification of the com- 
posing arrangement now enubies it to distribute 
with equal facility, and bids fair to give him a| 
reputation as wide spread and lasting as that of 

the letters he seems to have imbued with the in- | 
stinct of knowing their proper place, either in a 

word or in a “case.’”’ The cost of the machine 

with 200 kilogrammes of proper type, was, he 

informed me, 7000 francs, or $1400. The ad- 

vantages derivable from the perfection of which | 
this machine is capable, can hardly be conceived, | 
nor the influence that it is capable of exerting in 

various ways. See, for a moment, how it would | 
reduce the perfection of phonographic reporting | 
to the position of an art behind theage. Sugipose | 
that a series of type are prepared and carried by | 
the compositor into the legislative hall, the court 

of justice, or even to the medical lecture-room. 

The speaker would take his stand, and the com- | 
positor his seat, and as fast as any one could dic- | 


THE VALUE OF AN OATH. 


There are some errors in human estimates of 
things which seem to be inherent in our nature, 
and which present themselves in every age of the 
world, and under every form of civilization. 
Among these is the popular notion of the value 


and obligation of an oath. The false teachers 
| among the Jews made the obligation of an oath 


to consist entirely in the thing or being appealed 
to in its form. Thus, to swear by the altar was 
nothing; but by the gift upon it made a man a 


| debtor. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind those who 


| are at all conversant with the practices of courts, 


and the tergiversations of witnesses, that the 
same error is alive now. Yauarious modes must 


| be taken to bind the consciences of men to tell 


“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” Different sects of Christians have 
different editions of the scriptures presented to 
them, and some are not deemed secnrely holden, 
unless a particular emblem is exhibited upon the 
cover. Of course the courts and the law do not 
recognize this sort of casuistry, or admit the 
absurd distinction. The object of the law and 
of the custom of the courts is to reach the con- 
science of the witness, and to make him feel 
that he is bound to testify truly. The man who 
testifies under oath, and he who affirms, are alike 
subjected to the legal penalties of perjury, for 
false testimony. The object of administering an 
oath is to get at the truth, and, failing iu that, 
to subject the utterer of falsehood to punishment. 
The first object is of course the more important, 
and, for this reason, deference is paid to the pre- 


tate to an amanuensis, so fast would the compos- | judices of witnesses, and to their understanding 
itor, playing on the keys of his instrument, place | of the nature and obligation of an oath. 


in type the words as they flow from the speak- | 
er’s mouth. Let us suppose him in the position 
of a lawyer in a court of justice; his speech, slow- 
ly delivered, would be set up as spoken, the form | 
quickly transferred te the printing-office, placed | 


Every thing of human devisal is liable to error, 
and very little, if any, unmixed good can be 
obtained. Our best intentions may be perverted ; 
and consequently the deference to prejudice, 
above noted, has led to the encouragement and 


upon one of  Hoe’s last fast presses, ” ten thou- | perpetuation of error in narrow minds. He who 
sand impressions struck off per hour, and actual-| takes an oath, calls upon heaven to witness his 
ly circulated in extra Ledgers before the honor- truth. But whatever we say, and whatever we 
able counsellor had dined and prepared himself | do, is done in the same awful presence, and no 
to read it. In fact, it is hardly possible to see | omission of any formality can conceal us from 
the limits to which such progress must lead. the all-seeing eye. If it were possible to avoid 
| this knowledge by avoiding an oath, the casuistry 
_Diep,—On Seventh day morning, the 24th of and mental reservations of some weak minded 
Eleventh month last, Jesse Cook, Jr., a member | witnesses might not seem so absurd as they 
of Monallen Particular and Monthly Meetings, in | new de 
the 54th year of his age. : P ‘ ‘ ‘ 
—, Suddenly, on Third day morning the 11th | . No doubt these considerations had their weight 
inst., ANNA MILLER, youngest daughter of Seth J. | 12 determining the highly respectable body of 
and Emma Ridgway Comly, aged about 11 months. ! Friends to discontinue the use of judicial oaths. 
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And in their form of affirmation, all the neces-| Let Christians then learn from the foregoing 
sary features of an oath are preserved. They | considerations that still streams are the deepest, 
consent to the penalties of perjury, and they | let them learn more and more to be like Mary at 
acknowledge their obligation, on the witness | the feet of Jesus, and be more concerned in re- 
stand as in all other situations, to speak the | ceiving from him, than to be offering the sacri- 
truth. Whether or not we partake of their} fice of fools.” C. PHILuips. 
scruples in relation to the subject, we must admit 

that their example has certainly tended to the 


enlightenment of the great body of the people GRANVILLE SHARP. 
upon the subject. ‘The lives of some men may be contemplated 


While we do not seek to change the mode | in their opinions and private studies; of others, 
which now obtains in the administration of the|in their exertions and public concerns. It is 
form of oath or affirmation in legal proceedings, | rarely that the world beholds the union of un- 
there are some regards in which the practice of | ceasing action and unwearied study ; still more 
our government might be very properly altered. | rarely does it enjoy the sight of such united 
We allude to the oaths which are required in | power devoting itself, at once meekly and reso- 
the Custom House, and we may add, many other | lutely, in the fear of God, to the best good of 
mere formulitics in the public offices. There is | man. Yet such was the character of Granville 
really no necessity of swearing, for instance, to | Sharp.” 
an invoice. Nor is there any punishment for the Such are the remarks made by the biographer 
fact of perjury when smuggling is detected. | of Mr. Sharp in entering upon the consideration 
The goods are forfeit, and other penalties are |of his character—a character to which I feel, 
incurred ; but the punishment is for the attempt | with depressing sensibility, no justice can be 
to overreach the government, and not for the! done in the short space allotted to these bingra- 
perjury. The oath does nothing but lower the | phical notices. He was the son of the Rev. 
moral tone of all who are concerned in adminis- | Thomas Sharp, Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
tering it. There is no reverence and no solem- Lost was born in Durbam, on the 10th of Nov., 
nity, and there can be none. The whole sounds| 1735. In 1750 he left Durham, having been 
like the ery of the Mahometan fruit-vender, “In apprenticed toa linen draper of London. At 
the name of the prophet-——figs!” If the! the end of his apprenticeship, he engaged in a 
antiquated and irreverent custom coul! be abol- | linen factory, and it was at this period he made 
ished, the value of a man’s word, in all mere | his first advances in learning. Having a series 
business transactions, would be raised, and the | of controversies with a scholar in London, whose 
value of an oath or solemn affirmation, on proper | name is not given, upon some disputed doctrines 
occasions, would be better appreciated.—Ameri- | in the New ‘Testament, his antagonist denied the 
can and Gazette. correctness of our translation; whereupon, Mr. 

—— Sharp, with that singleness of purpose which 
MEDITATIONS ON DEW. attended him through life, to spare no labors to 

“Soon as the evening comes this penetrating | ascertain the truth, immediately set upon the 
and invisible moisture embalms each herb and | study of Greek, and with so much success that 
flower, aud fruit that grows : when sultry heats | he some years afterwards published a small work 
and winds have caused the various tribes of veg- | upon the Greek Article. A controversy of a 
etation to languish and pine with sickly drought, | similar character with a learned Jew, led him to 
this wondrous cordial falls upon their drooping | the study of the Hebrew language. 
heads and makes them blow afresh in healthand| In June, 1758, he obtained a subordinate ap- 
beauty. But how admirable! this gentle dew | pointment in the Ordinance office. From this 
when it distils its treasures into Nature’s cup, is j time to 1765, little is known of him, except that 
neither heard by the quickest ear, nor seen by | he was pushing his studies in the ancient lan- 
the sharpest eye ; it makes no noise, it makes no | guages, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, with untiring 
show. What a striking emblem is this, of that |industry. In this latter year, a circumstance 
divine anointing from above, which descends on | happened which gave a new direction to his 
heavenly souls!’ The Lord says by Hosea, his | whole life, and which has caused him to be 
prophet, “ [ will be as the dew on Israel,”’— | looked up to by a grateful posterity as the pio- 
heavenly dew. This is the still small voice of | neer in the great and glorious reform, then com- 
the Holy Spirit which is not to be found in the | menced, of the abolition of slavery in England; 
whirlwind of fleshly works and passions. | then of the abolition of the slave trade; and 

As the dew falls when all is still, when all is | finally, in 1834, of the abolition of slavery 
wrapped in silence, so it is in the silence of a!] | throughout the whole extent of the British 
flesh, with its noisy workings, that this sacred | Empire. 
unction distils upon the soul, and causes it to In 1765,a man by the name of Lisle had 

grow a3 the lily and send forth its fragrant odors | brought to England, from Barbadoes, an African. 
as the V ue of Lebanon. whom he claimed as his slave, by the name of 


| 
| 
| 
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Johnathan Strong. He treated him in a very 
cruel manner, and beat him so severely over the 
head as to cause his head to swell; from this a 
serious disorder fell into his eyes, and he was 
abandoned by his master to the charities of the 
world. In this situation he applied to Wm. 
Sharp, surgeon, the brother of Granville, and in 
process of time was cured. When cured, his 
so-called owner, who had, in his sickness, aban- 
doned him, met him, and seeing him so well and 
strong, claimed him as his property. He fled to 
some friends for protection, and the knowledge 
of his case soon came to the ears of Granville 
Sharp, and enlisted all the energies of his soul. 
Suffice it to say that, by great exertions, he 
finally obtained the fuil release of the man. 

But Mr. Sharp saw that the case of poor 
Strong was but one of many similar cases that 
existed in England, and of his labors in this 


great department of humanity, we will quote | 


the words of the “ Edinburgh Review:” 

“ Regardless of the dangers to which he ex- 
posed himself, both in his person and his for- 
tune, Mr. Sharp stood forward in every case as 


the courageous friend of the poor Africans in | 


England, in direct opposition to an opinion of 


Yorke and Talbot, the attorney and solicitor | 


general for the time being. 
been acted upon; and so high was its authority 
that, after it had been made public, it was held 


neither by baptism nor arrival in Great Britain 
or Ireland, acquires freedom, but may be legally 


forced back to the plantations. 
Judge Blackstone, and several other eminent 


lawyers, Mr. Sharp devoted three years of his | 


life to the study of the English law, that he 
might render himself the more effectual advocate 
of these friendless strangers. In his work, 
entitled ‘A Representation of the Injustice and 
Dangerous Tendency of tolerating Slavery in 
England,’ published in the year 1769, and after- 
wards, in his learned and laborious ‘Inquiry into 
the Principles of Villanage,’ he refuted the 
opinion of Yorke and Talbot by unanswerable 
argumeuts, and neutralized their authority by 


the counter-opinion of the great Lord Chief | 


Discouraged by | 


whom we should feel a greater glow of honest 
pride in claiming as an ancestor, than the man 
to whom we owe our power of repeating with 
truth— 
‘Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country and their shackles fall.’” 
After this, Mr Sharp interested himself very 
much in the cause of slavery in America, and 
corresponded with that great-hearted philanthro- 
pist Antheny Benezet, with Dr. Franklin, Dr. 
Rush and others. During all this time he was 
merely a clerk in the Ordnance office; but an 
incident soon oceurred which prevented him from 
remaining jo it any longer—an incident which 
showed a scrupulous integrity, a transparent 
| beauty of character, as rare as it is delightful to 
| behold. Ile had loug witnessed with great soli- 
citude the difficulties between England and her 
then American colonies, and sympathized en- 
tirely with the latter, justly holding the senti- 
ment ‘our country, right or wrong,” to be an 
abominable one. Accordingly,in 1774, he pub- 
ilished a work entitled “ A Declaration of the 
People’s Natural Rights to a share in the Legis- 
lature,” the very thing for which WE so strenu- 
ously contended. When, therefore, hostilities 





This opinion had | actually occurred, and he saw that he would be 


obliged, by his official station, to be instrumental 
oe? J 


|in furnishing munitions of war to the troops of 
as the settled law of the land, that a slave, | 


his own country, which he deemed to be in the 
wrong, he at once resigned his public office, 
though he had been in it nearly twenty years, 
and was fitted for no other employment—had 
none in view—and had spent all his paternal in- 
heritance, and the excess of his salary above his 
own wants, in acts of benevolence and _philan- 
thropy. How refreshing to witness such in- 
stances of strictly conscientious conduct! But 
that God in whom he trusted did not leave him 
to want. His brothers, who were in comfortable 
circumstances, highly applauded his course, and 
cordially invited him to partake of their bounty 
to any extent, and for any duration. He accepted 
| their kind invitation for the time, and devoted 
| himself to literary pursuits. 

Granville Sharp now took an increased interest 





Justice Holt, who wany years before had deci- | in the abolition of the slave trade, in connection 


ded that, as force could be used against no man 
in England without a legal process, every slave 
coming into England became free, inasmuch as 


| with which an instance of horrible cruelty had 


| been brought t» light, which has har ily its paral- 


! lel on the page of history. The ship Zong sailed 
the laws of Kugland recognized the distinction | from Africa, with 440 slaves on board, for the 
between person aud property as perpetual and island of Jamaicas Many had died on the voy- 
sacred. Finally, in the great case of Somerset, | age, and when they got in sight of Jamaica, a 
which was argued at three different sittings in Jan- | large number were sick. “The master of the 
uary, in February, and in May of the year 1772 | ship then called together the officers, and told 
(the opinion of the judges having been taken upon lthem that, if the sick slaves died a natural 
the pleadings,) it was at last ascertained and de- | death, the loss would fall on the owners of the 
clared to be the law of the land, that, as soonas | ship, but if they were thrown alive into the sea, 
ever any slave set his foot upon Knglish terri- | it would be the loss of the anderwriters.” Ac- 
tory, he became free. Among the heroes and | cordingly, they proceeded to their horrid work, 
sages of British story, we can think of few and actually threw overboard into the sea ONE 
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HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO HUMAN BEINGS, 
ALIVK! This, as might be supposed, did much 
to arouse the nation to the character of the 
abomivable traffic, and Granville Sharp never 
ceased laboring for its abolition till he saw the 
object of his wishes attained. 

Another event which distinguishes the life of 


Mr. Sharp, occurred about the year 1787—it | 


was the foundation of the colony of free blacks 
at Sierra Leone. In consequence of his own 


benevolent exertions, a large number of slaves | 


had been freed in England, and being brought | 
up to no trade, they became more or less de- 
pendeut on public charity. These he had sent 
to Sierra Leone at his own expense, and thus 
may be considered as the FOUNDER OF THE 
COLONY AT THAT PLACE. In 
the society was formed in London, for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, of which Mr. Sharp was 
& prominent member, and in which he continued 
to labor with unabated zeal till his death. Soon 


after this, a number of Christians of different 


denominations conferred together about forming | 


a Bible Society, which resulted in the establish. | 


meut of the “ British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, in 1804, of which Mr. Sharp was the 
first chairman. Perhaps it would not have 
been possible,” says Mr. Owen, the historian of 
the society, ‘to find, throughout the British do- 
minions, a man in whom the qualities requisite 
for the first chairman of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society were so completely united, as they 
were in this eminent philanthopist.” But it is 
not possible, in our limited space, to go further 
into derail in the life of this excellent man. Suf- 
fice it i: 
thing | 
he took the deepest interest, and labored to the 
extent of his powers to the day of his death, 
which took place on the 6th of July, 1813. 

It is udnecessary to write a culogy upon Mr. 
Sharp’s-character. What it was will be suffi- 
ciently seen from this brief sketch of his life. 
As a scholar, he stood very high ; indeed, it was 
wonderful how he accomplished so much in litera- 
ture, while he labored so assiduously in every 
prominent object of benevolence. But though 
his writings were namerous, and had many read- | 
ers at the “time, and exerted great influence, yet, | 
as most of them were p amphlets, and were writ- | 
ten for temporary purposes, they are not much 
rcferred to now. Among them, however, are 
many that are not ephemeral. Such are his 
“ Remarks on Several Important Prophecies,” 
 Viemarks on the d’se of the Definite Article in 
the New Testament}” “ Remarks on Duelling,” 
‘¢ An Account of the Division of the English Na- 
tion into Hundreds and Tithings,” “On Per- 
sonal Liberty,’’ “A Declaration of the People’s 
Natural Right toa Share of the Legislature,” 
&e. &c. In his memoirs, is a list of sixty-one 
publications on various subjects of law, religion, 


\ Satoreeh, 
‘greatly affecting and affected by the results of 
‘the Crimean war, it is just now exciting much 


this same year | 


say, that in every good cause—in every | 
vat tends to honor God and bless man— ! 
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classical literature, morals and philanthropy. In- 
deed, a life of greater activity, usefulness and 
benevolence, the world has never witnessed. 
Cleveland s Literature of the 19th century. 





[From the Nationa) Magazine.) 
THE GREEK CHURCH. 


Embracing within its pale more than fifty 
‘millions of. people, and being the national 
Church of one of the great powers in the world’s 
affairs, the Greek Church has ordinarily | no little 
Closely connected with the origin, and 


more than ordinary interest and attention in our 
own country as well as in England and the other 
countries more immediately affected by the con- 
duct and results of that war. For, far distant 


| from the field as we may be, as republicans and 


as Protestants we will Le affected by what is 
really the politico-religious war between Russia 
und Rome—the seven-hilled city of St. Peter 
and St. Petersburgh. 

The Greek Church is ordinarily considered a 
schism from the Latin or Romwish Church. Even 
after the removal of the seat of government of 

the Roman empire from Rome to Constan‘inople, 
there were hot and ill-econcealed jealousies and 
conflicts between the chief bishops (patriarchs) 
of the two cities. The patriarch of Constanti- 
nople claimed bigher dignity and superior autho- 
rity, in consequence of his being over the see in 
which were the court and the imperial residence. 
The patriarch of Rome, on the other hand, based 
his claim to the supremacy upon the antiquity 
and wealth of his see and his successorship to 
St. Peter. For several centuries there were now 
and then quite violent disturbances between these 
dignitaries and their adherents. In the ninth 
century a wide and most notable breach occurred; 
' but it was not until in the eleventh that, in con- 
' sequence of the ex-communication of the Bishop 
of Constantinople by Pope Leo IX., an open and 
entire separation took place between the Churches 
of the Levant and that of the West. Proposals 
have been repeatedly made for uniting the two 
communions; but the hatred of the Latins to 
| the Greeks, and of the Greeks to the Latins, bas 
| hitherto been insuperable. 

At present the Greek Church embraces nearly 
all of the inhabitants of Russia—in Europe, 
| Asia, and America—and some twelve or more 

millions of people residing in ‘Turkey, Greece, 

Asia Minor, Palestine, and along the northern 
ishore of Africa. It includes a population vari- 
ously estimated at from fifty to sixty millions, 
,and subsists in the form of several sects or divi- 
sions, separated, however, by lesser differences 
in doctrine and ceremonies than the various de- 
nominations of our Protestant Church. The 
largest, and to us most interesting division, is the 
, Russian; and after having stated, some facts 
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with reference to the Greek Church in general, 
we shall add something with respect to the Russo- 
Greek Church in particular—simply premising 
that the Greek Church everywhere, in learning 
and piety, is hardly the shadow of what it was 
in former times. 
The following statements will exhibit th 


main tenets of the Greek Church. They do not | 


usually baptize their children until three, six, 
ten, or even fifteen years of age; but it is con- 
sidered almost sure damnation if they dic un- 
baptized. Their form of baptism is a treble 
immersion. They require the laity to receive the 
communion in both kinds, and administer it even 
to infants. ‘They re-baptize those admitted from 
the Romish communion to their own. They 
deny the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son, insisting that it is only from the Father. 


They exclude from their sacraments the Romish | 


ones of confirmation and extreme unction, and 
have no superstitious reverence for the Host. 
They deny that auricular confession (private con- 
fession to a priest) is required by any divine 
precept. They deny that there is any such place 
as purgatory, though they pray for the dead. 
They deny that the Pope has any special autho- 
rity, and at set times, in their ceremonies, hand 
him over to the “evilone.” They have no very 
holy horror of dissolutions of the marriage tic. 
They condemn, however, ail fourth marriages. 
They deny that either usury or fornication are 
mortal sins. 


taken holy orders may become laymen again, 


and they approve the marriage of their priests— | 


provided that they marry before ordination. 

The form of government of the Greek Church 
is Episcopal. The highest prelate over the 
largest districts is called a patriarch, and his 
see a patriarchate. At first, and for some time, 


They hold that such as may have | 
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bishop to have “Ais children in subjection” — 
requires them to be fathers! The other class 
may marry, but with the loss of their ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity. The clergy live on the revenue of 
‘the churches, which they manage to make a very 
| considerable sum. 

Monasticism prevails to a very great extent in 
the Greek Church. Upon Mount Athos, in 
Greece, is a most celebrated and interesting col- 
| lection of monasteries, numbering some twenty, 
with many connected and dependent habitations, 
and containing a population of several thousands. 
The buildings are large, oftenest in the form of 
the Greek cross, always occupy striking positions, 
and have very much of the military air. They 
are adorned with almost numberless pictures, and 
have the heads and members of nearly all the 
saints in the calendar—including the left hand 
of St. Michael, “in good condition, diffusing 
an abundant and delightful odor ;” aud the left 
foot of St. Anne, “a right marvellous and savory 
relic !”" 

The monks are divided into three progressive 
classes. On entering the monastery they un- 
dergo a novitiate of three years, from which they 
advance to the /esser habit; and in rare instances, 
except in the hour of death, (for it is said that 

one dying with this habit on him is sure of 
| heaven !) to the greater habit. 

The discipline of these monasteries is very 
\severe. The monks never sleep more than five 
or six hours a day; never taste flesh meat; on 
‘one hundred and fifty-nine days of the three 
hundred and sixty-five have only one meal, and 
on no day more than two; aud ordinarily, their 
diet consists of vegetabies and bread, boiled in 
water. By far the greater part of the monks 
are engaged in manual labor. ‘Some of us 
pray, and the rest of us work,” was the answer 








the patriarch of Constantinople was the head of; they gave a recent traveller, in reply to a ques- 
the entire Greek Church; but at present his; tion as to their employment. A great number 
authority is limited to the Greek Church proper— | are engaged in tillage, others in various handi- 
a very sinall part of the whole—there being an/| crafts—manufacturing articles for home con- 
independent patriarch of Jerusalem, another of | sumption. 
Antioch, and another of Alexandria; and there | Convents are not so numerous in the Greck 
being now, as we shall see, no such dignity over | Church as monasteries. The nuns are in no de- 
the Russian dominions. The patriarch is elected | gree inferior to the monks in their abstemious 
by the highest clergy of his patriarchate, and| courses of life, their penances, fasts, prayers, 
he, as well as his electors, must be unmarried.|and other acts of devotion. Their heads are 
In the Turkish dominions the election of a patri- l shaved close; their habit is of black woolen 
arch, before valid, must be confirmed by a grand) cloth. Each one has separate apartments— 
seignor. usually two rooms—and those in good cireum- 
The clergy of the Greek Church are divided | stances are allowed to keep a servant. They 
into two great classes—the one composed of the| spend their time often in educating young ladies, 
priests or pastors proper, and the other of the| and occupying their leisure moments with needle- 
monks and higher clergy—bishops, archbishops, | work. 
and patriarchs. A provision with respect tothe| The ceremonies of the Greck Church are 
first of these classes is, that they must be married | most like those of the Roman Catholic Church, 
before being ordained; and it is said (though| though in some respects widely diverse. They 
difficult of verification) that another provision— | have feasts and fasts, high-days and holy-days, 
founded doubtless upon the precept of Paul to|set-days and Sundays, in abundance. Their 
Timothy, requiring one desiring the office of a! fasts are much more rigorous than those of the 
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Roman Catholics. ‘They address prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, and invoke the saints; but they 
deny that they do so im.the sawe way as the | 


Rowan Catholics. 
(To be contioued.) 


LOST HOURS. 


The page of life is wet with tears 
On which I gaze to-night, } 
And sitting here, apart, alone, 
Beneath the fliekering light, | 
I see a train of long-lost hours 
In pale procession rise, 
Dea!, vanished hours, that came to me 
Dew-iaden from the skies, 
The Messengers of God, concealed 
In Spirit-like disguise. 
What is our life? It endeth uot 
With suns that rise ani set,— 
And these pale witnesses had been 
Deathless, immortal yet, 
Had they been made but links between, 
Yea, /iving links and bright! 
Between this seeming being 
Mhat lieth in our sight, 
And that in which we live to God, 
By works of love—of light! 
It is a simple thing to place 
A prayer upon each hour, 
And unto Him who formed it, raise 
The incense of the flower! 
It is a simple thing to lift 
‘The soul’s quick glance above, 
But human hearts so tried, so true, 
How faint at times ye prove! 
Ilow Faith and Hope like shadows wane, 
Before you breathless move! 


t 


The lines of life that stretch away 
Unto the pastures green 

And hill-tops of the heavenly land 
Lie round us all unseen! 

We do forget that we ar: born 
The children of a King; 

We trace it not upon the hours, 
They wait on outspread wing; 

Their heavenly mission is to us 
A vain and idle thing! 

The Jost! the lost! I mourn for them, 
In penitence and tears, 

What might they not have been? the gems 
Crowning eternal years! 


From Household Words. 
COMFORT. 
Hast thou o’er the clear heaven of thy soul 
Seen tempests roll ? 
Hast thou watched all the hopes thou wouldst have 
won, 


Fade one by one? 

Wait till the clouds are past, then raise thine eyes 
To biuer skies! 

Hast thou gone sadly through a dreary night, 
And found no light; 

No guide, no star, to cheer thee through the plain— 
No friend, save pain? 

Wait, and thy soul shall see, when most forlorn, 
Rise a new morn. 

Hast thou beneath another’s stern control 
Bent thy sad soul, 

And wasted sacred hopes and precious tears ? 
Yet calm thy fears, 

For thou canst gain even from the bitterest part, 
A stronger heart. 
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Has fate o’erwhelmed thee with some sudden blow, 
Let thy tears flow; 

But know when storms are past, the heavens appear 
More pure, more clear; 

And hope, when furthest from their shining rays, 
For biighter days. 


Hast thou found life a cheat, and worn in vain 


Its iron chain? 

Has thy soul bent beneath earth’s heavy bond ? 
Look thou beyond; 

If life is bitter, there forever shine 
Hopes more divine! 


Art thou alone, and does thy soul complain 
It lives in vain? 

Not vainly does he live who can endure. 
Oh, be thou sure, 

That he who hopes and suffers here can earn 
A sure return. 


Hast thou found nought within thy troubled life 
Save inward strife? 

Hast thou found all she p:omised thee deceit, 
And hope a cheat? 

Endure, and there shall dawn within thy breast, 
Eternal rest! 


THE ABUSE OF OPIUM. 


The habitual use of the preparations of opium 
as a means of intoxication, is an evil, the extent 
of which is scarcely appreciated by the medical 
profession, or by the community at large. There 
are shops in the outskirts of our large cities in 
which the sale of laudanum forms one of the 
principal items of business. These peddle it 
out to every poor victim, who can produce a few 
pennies to purchase a temporary relief from im- 
aginary pains. So common is this article of 
trade, that even little children are furnished with 
it, on application, as if it was the most harmless 
drug. It is sold in these shops at half the 
price maintained by respectable establishments, 
and there can be no doubt that its intoxicating 
effects are sought by many, who use it as a sub- 
stitute for alcoholic drinks. Individuals who 
would shrivk from the habitual use of spirituous 
liquors employ this medicine, under a false per- 
suasion that it is useful or necessary to allay 
some symptoms of a chronic disease, until they 
become victims to one of the worst of habits. 
There is scarcely an apothecary in our large 
cities who cannot relate instances of opium in- 
toxication that have come under his own noti 
and been served at his own counter. 


ce 
Penal 
afflicted with chronic disease; widows bereft “OF — 


their earthly support; inebriates who have aban- 

doned the bottle; lovers disappointed in theiry 
hopes ; flee to this powerful drug, either in its* 
crude form, in the form of tincture, or some of 
its salts, to relieve their pain of body or mind, 

or to take the place of another repudiated stimu- 

lant. Such too is the morbid taste of these, that 

they think they require the soporific influence of 
opium to fill up the measure of their life enjoy- 

ment, just as the drunkard is wedded to his cup, 

or the tobacco-user to the weed. 
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The prevalence of this kind of indulgence is | ercise a wholesome influence upon it.—/’ractical 


jiable to increase in proportion as legal restric- 
tions are placed upon the sale of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. By these legal restrictions, the sale of 
alcoholic liquors is also thrown’ into the hands 
of the drugyist and apothecary. With bim rests 
in great measure the necessary discrimination as 
tothe sale of these powerful agents; he must 
endeavor to draw the line between the purchaser, 
who seeks them for an unJue indulgence in their 
intoxicating effects, and he who will apply them 
to legitimate uses in disease. That this is a diff- 
cult duty cannot be denied, and its observance 
implies the exercise of great cure and tact, as 
wil as of moral courage. 

Who would sell an ounce of laudanum to an 
applicant, whose intention to commit suicide was 
apparent? And yet how often is it sold to indi- 
viduals, who are only protracting their suicide, 
by the demoralizing and dissipating habits of 
taking it in small and gradually increasin 
quautities? 

The responsibility for many cases of habitual 
intoxication, both with alevhol and opium, rests 


or 
c 


with the physician ; almost every apothecary of 


large experience has met with instances in which 
the parties attribute their habits to the use of 
these agents for the first time, under the advice 
of a physician, when it has been persisted in in 


some chronic case, till it bas become almost im- 


possible to desist from the indulgence. 

A habit among Jaudanum takers, which evinces 
the care with which the practic is concealed from 
the apothecary, has fallen under the writer’s no- 
tice. A small well-washed vial is presented at 
the counter, and landanum demanded ; it is fur- 
nished, and labelled by the seller. The buyer 
consumes it all in a few hours, or days at most ; 
he removes the label, cleanses the vial again, and 
presents it at another store, with the same re- 
quest; and after it is used, he goes to a third, 
and so on, perhaps, to a dozen stores, tili he comes 
to the first again, in a few weeks after his origi- 
nal presentation; he may not be recognized at 
either place till months, or even years have 
rolled away, and his shrivelling skin, lemon-co- 
lored complexion, contracted pupil, and tremu- 
Jous limbs mark him as a confirmed victim of 
_ this dangerous habit. The apothecary having 
‘ found out his customer, remonstrates, but con- 

¥ scivus of the fact that he will buy somewhere, 

and that acu# pain and misery will be the con- 
sequence of abstinence, feels perhaps that it is 
justifiable, under the circumstances, to sell; and 
thus do the days and weeks go on, till the habit 
and its victim alike disappear. 

The moral responsibility connected with the 
question of prescribing and dispensing opium, 
may be greater than has hitherto been acknow- 
ledged; and the few remarks here presented are 
designed to awaken an interest among those who 
by position and pursuits are best qualified to ex- 


Pharmacy, by E. Parrish. 


—_—____--_ 
THE CAVE OF THE WINDS. 


Did the reader ever go into “ The Cave of the 
Winds” at Niagara? That’s a bath to talk of 
as long as one lives. Let me see if I can take 
you through it. 

From the Canada side you see a division of 
the American Fall next to Goat Island, where 
what appears to be the heaviest part of the great 
column of water is cut off by a projection of this 
dam, dashing with a thunderiny roar upon the 
rocks below. [ere its foam and spray mingles 
with that of the main sheet, so as to seem con- 
tinuous from the opposite side. The common 
pictures of the Falls show this distinctly. But 
there is a space between the two columns where 
aman of good nerves can sit, and, looking up- 
ward between the showers of foam, see the white 
rolling arch of the mighty torrent turning with 
slow majesty into the gulf below. That is the 
extreme venture of the experienced guide who 

conducts you through “The Cave of the Winds.” 

| But now we are standing on the cliffs above, 
| and to get down we enter at the top of a round 
tower, by which you descend a narrow spiral 
staircase, wondering, after a while, if there is 
any bottom to it. You may meet other parties 
half-way, coming up, and ask them that question, 
and perhaps receive the same reply that 1 did: 
‘‘ Ts there any top to this screw conevrn ?””? Down 
further and further. Finally, you emerge on 
the sloping banks under the cliffs, three-fourths 
of the distance to the river. Loose rocks, drip- 
ping water, hang above you, and you tremble for 
your crown. ‘They seem to stick together with- 
out means of visible support, but the guide tells 
you they never fall in the summer. He threw 
a small stone against them to prove it, and 
brought down a peck of fragments, which caused 
me to fix my bathing cap more firmly on my 
head. I then discovered that the crown was 
torn outof it. The guide furnishes the bathing 
clothes, and charges a dollar for ‘his company. 

Down a rude flight of steps, holding on like 
death to the ‘tingle banister doubtfully fastened 
on the inner side. A good jerk, you think, 
would break it down, and send you whirling into 
the foaming gulf. I was reminded of boys try- 
ing the ice on a mill-dam—when she cracks, 
she’s strong.” Guide instructs you to cover 
your mouth with your left hand, or the wind 
and spray will take your breath. Down comes 
a barrel of water on your head, and up into your 
face a young hurricane of blinding foam. You 
stop, and if there were not others behind you 
would go back, and leave the cave to its own 
amphibious gods. But you don’t want to look 
like a coward, so you go on, thinking yourself a 
fool. Turn aside a little, and down another 
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flight of rickety steps, and then on a level) lesgphas almost the ¢onstahcy and sovereignty 
twenty or thirty feet through such a water-pelt-| of a uniyefsal law. The geeds of that definite 
ing and tempest of foam as no human invention | form which each individual life eventually as- 
could ever get up. It bomes from no certain, | sumes, will be fépnd to lie within its early-his. 
but always from the least-expected quarter. Just| tory. The future is never accidental and ca- 
when you open your mouth to speak, or your| pricious—« void filled'up with materials, ga- 
eyes to look, then you get it like grape-shot from | thered according to no principle and disposed 
the Malakoff tower. Now you are completely | without order or law. It is rather the natural 
in the cave, sheltered by a projecting rock, and | product of elements which @misted and acted in 
you shout and laugh in the eestasy of enjoyment | the earlier period of life. The present and the 
and wonder. A few minutes ago you stood on | future stand almost in the relation of cause and 
the cliffs, hot and sweating under a sultry sta, | effect. Evepits, influences, incidents in the one, 


and ready to sink with weakness. Now you ar 
fresh and invigorated in every jointvand faculty. 
You have caught some of the torrent’s own 
strength and spirit. Sublime and terrific, but 
its glory overcomes all fear. 

Afier _a few moment’s rest, you clamber 


largely contribute to make the other what it 
ultimately becomes. Usially a man’s early 
| life and position will be found to contain the 
'germ and to furnish the true interpretation of 
| his future character in history. 

| omnes 


through a crévice under magnificent showers. | MEDICAL VIRTUES OF PARSLEY. 

Here is another board with a single banister,; Two physicians of Paris have published a 
and holding on with the consciousness that your ; memoir, the object of which is to make’known 
life js in that grasp, you crawl and drag yourself! the immediate resources which the galing art 


out Ba tit rocks at the foot of either division of 
this niighty ‘Fall. There you sit and look upas 
you can. The foam boils and lashes all around 
you. The water-spirits, angry at your intrusion, 
whirl clods of spray into your eyes. Down 
from above drives the furious water-blast. You 
know it is a dangerous spot, and that to unclasp 
a fiuger may be fatal in an instant; but O how 
sublime! How it mocks words! Over and‘on 
comes the rolling flood, perpetual, exhaustless. 
Its misty brow isamong the clouds. Aad it bas 
rylled there for ages. 

You clamber back, and emerging, upon the 
other side, ascend the stairs, glad get out 
alive—and in another instant asking yourself, 
“ Why did I not stay longer in the midst of that 
grand and glorious scene ?”’ 

Though you were there but for a few minutes, 
you will nevew forget it, and the probability is 


that youwvill never make the venture againt— | 
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Extent x. 


The outwardand the inward aspects, of every 
earthly course art mysteriously related to é¢ach 
other. The age, the country, theyphysical or- 
ganization, education, society, and the like, 
exert an acknowledged influence in the intel- 
lectual and moral development of a human 
being. Native force of character may rise above 
the accident of birth and early position andall 
the external conditions by which the souk is 
limited, so that it can never be predicted with 
certainty, from any given circumstances, what a 
man’s future life shall be, because we can never 
foresee how the action of these circumstances 
may be modified, and what minute and delicate 
influences may either neutralize or assist their 
effect in the progress of years. But the fact of 
dependence und of moral causation, never the 


+, 


| may draw from the seed of parsley. ‘This com- 

mon indigenous plaut possesses incontestible 
| febrifuge qualities or properties; the decoction 
of its “seed may be substituted for that of cin- 
_chona, and the active principle which has been 
drawn from jit, and which they designate under 
\the name of apiol, is equivalent to quinine in 
| the treatment of the local intermittent fevers. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 
| Frovurm amp Meat.—The Flour market is very dull, 
| and Flour is freely offered at $8 75 per bbl. There is 
| a fair inquiry from retailers and bakers at $9 50, 
$10 for extra and fancy brands. Rye Flour is dull) 
at $6 37, and Corn Meal at $4 00 per bbl, 4 
; Gratn.—There is a good supply ot Wheats but prices 
| are still drooping. Millers only offer for Sot and 
Pennsylvania red, $1 95 a $2 00, and $2 1 i for 
| prime white. Rye is in steady demand at per 
bushel. Corn is dull. Sales of old yellow at 97 a 98¢c 
| and néw yellow at trom 75 to 8lce. Wats are dull at 
| 41 a 42c per bushel for Delaware, and 42c for Penna. 
FEMALE Friend, well qualified, would like to 
A engage as Housekeeper; the family of a Friend 
| preferred. Enquire at the office of the Publisher, 100 
| SoutbeBifth, below Spruce St. 
12th Sth—3t. 


| (\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
' C BOYs.—The Winter term of ths Institution will 

commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
; continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
| able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Croaswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 





T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YQUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particolars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Princtpad, 
9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


‘Merrikew & Thompson Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





